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oan popular parties; whose disputes and animosities, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY JOSIAH TATUM, _ | have caused some unfounded reflections to be cast 
upon the memory of the venerable founder ; but 

o- 9% Hanh Pounth Messer, we are furnished with unquestionable evidence of 
PHILADELPHIA. the regard which Friends of Pennsylvania bore 

Price two dollars per aumum, ravaste 1x apvance, | for his integrity and services, by the following 
or six copies for ten dollars. testimony issued a few months after his death :— 


« A testimony of Friends in Pennsylvania concerning 
their deceased friend and governor, William Penn. 


“We find ourselves under obligation and con- 
That he possessed extraordinary powers of mind | cern, both in duty and affection, to give this 
is sufficiently proved by the numerous valuable | mark of our love and the honorable regard we 
works which he left behind him. And that he | bear to the memory of our late worthy governor 
was zealously devoted to the promotion of pure | and well-beloved friend, William Penn; though 
and undefiled religion, is clearly demonstrated by | it may not be our part to attempt so ample and 
his extensive and continual labors, either in the | general a testimony as seems justly called for, b 
ministry of the word or by his pen. Of. his co-| his early convincement of the blessed Truth, his 
temporaries, there were probably none who en-| noble resignation thereunto, his steadfastness 
joyed more favorable opportunities, or possessed | therein, and great services to the church of 
better qualifications, to judge of his religious cha-| Christ; as well by incessant labors in word and 
racter than Thomas Story. He introduces his | doctrine (made more extensive by the many ex- 
acquaintance with him in the year 1693, in the | cellent writings he hath published,) as his valiant 
following terms. “We had the satisfaction to | sufferings for purity of worship, and the testimo- 
meet with our eminent and honorable Friend, | nies he had received, which to him might be the 
William Penn, which was the first time I saw | greater trial and conflict, his birth and station in 
him; and with whom at that time I contracted | the world placing him more in the notice of those 
so near a friendship, im the life of Truth, and ten-| of high rank amongst men, than was commonly 
dering love thereof im many tears, as never wore | the lot of many others of our worthy elders. 
out to his dying day; and in which his memory | Neither can it, we presume, be forgotten, how, 
still lives, as a sweet odor in my mind, as a faith-| when it pleased the Lord to give some ease to his 
ful servant of the Lord, a man of God indeed in | people, this our dear friend employed the interest 
his time.” Afterwards, in the following year, | he then had with success, and deyoted his time 
when Thomas Story went to London under con- | and purse to serve, not only his friends in their 
siderable fear, being then young in the ministry, | religious liberties, but them and others distressed, 
he found great encouragement from the fatherly | or any wanting favor even to the neglect of his 
care and behaviour of the ministers in general, | own just interest. But these memorials we leave 
“but especially of that great minister of the Gos-! to be made by those of our worthy elders in Great 
pel and faithful servant of Christ, William Penn; | Britain, who have more instances and greater 
who abounded in wisdom, discretion, prudence, | knowledge of those his trials, services, and labors, 
love and tenderness of affection, with all sincerity, | than many of us can be presumed to be so fully 
above most in this generation ; and indeed I never | acquainted with. 
knew his equal.” “Yet it becomes us particularly to say, that as 
After the death of William Penn, the province | he was our governor, he merited from us love and 
of Pennsylvania became subject to considerable | true honor, and we cannot but have the same 
contests in relation to the mghts of his family.| regard to his memory, when we consider the 
The claims of his heirs were resisted by many of | blessings and ease we have enjoyed under his 
the inhabitants. Those disputes, indeed, may be | government; and are rightly sensible of his care, 
easily traced to a period antecedent to his decease ; | affection, and regard, always shown with anxious 
but they assumed a more acrimonious character! concern for the safety and prosperity of the peo- 
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ple, who many of them, removed from comforta- , he unquestionably effected more towards establish- 
ble livings to be adventurers with him—not so | ing the practicability of supporting a government 
much with views of better acquisitions, or greater | upon strictly Christian principles, than ever was 


riches, but the laudable prospect of retired, quiet 
habitations for themselves and posterity, and the 
promotion of truth and virtue in theearth. And 


as his love was great and endeavors constant for | 


the happiness of his friends, countrymen, and 
fellow-citizens, so were his great tenderness, justice, 
and love towards the Indians, from first to last, 
always conspicuous and remarkable. Here we 
cannot but gratefully and humbly acknowledge 
to the gracious God of all our mercies, the won- 
derful preservation of this colony from such inju- 
ries and barbarous depredations as have befallen 
most others; and add that we believe the same 
love wherewith the Lord had so fully and effec- 
tually prevailed on the heart of this our worthy 
friend, was the chief and durable motive of his 
affection and kind behaviour towards those peo- 
ple; and was the cause, as he was made a means, 
of this our peace and preservation; so that his 
name remains precious, even amongst the hea- 
then. 

“More might be truly said of him as he was 
the proprietary and governor of this province; 
and we now find it our duty (incited thereto by 
the love of our heavenly Father in our souls,) to 
add a few lines concerning him as he was our 
worthy elder, friend, and brother in the blessed 
Truth; many of us having been often comforted, 
edified, and solaced with him in the enjoyment 
thereof. As was his testimony, so was his con- 
versation—edifying and lovely, administering 
grace and knowledge. His behaviour was sweet 
and engaging, and his condescension great, even 
t» the weakest and meanest; affable and of easy 
aceess; tender of every person and thing that 
had simplicity of truth, or honesty for a founda- 
tion. 

“Tt was our comfort to understand that after 
all his various troubles, trials, and afflictions, 
when, in an advanced age, infirmity of body, and 
a distemper which affected his memory in most 
other things which befell him, yet the love of 
(tod remained with him, and his sense thereof 
was frequently strong and evident, and, we doubt 
not, the blessing of the Almighty was his Omega. 

“So that we have assured hope, those afflictions 
being put off with his mortal body, immortality 
is given him by our Lord Jesus, and as he faith- 
fully bore the cross, the crown, which was his | 
hope, and long since in his eye, is his possession ; 


and his soul received into that bliss prepared and | 


appointed for the righteous. 

‘Signed at the time of our General Meeting, 
held in Philadelphia, the 16th of first month, | 
1718-19.” 

This testimony bears the signature of fifty 
Friends. 

If William Penn did not accomplish, in the 
settlement of Pennsylvania, all that his ardent 
end comprehensive mind originally anticipated, 


effected by any otherman. Todisarm by lenient 
means, the wild and untutored inhabitants of the 
| woods; to obtain possession by fair and honorable 
purchase, of such an extensive tract of country 
| without exciting a murmur among its original 
occupants; to bring so many discordant tribes 
into treaties of friendship and peace; and to es- 
jtablish an intercourse with them, which was 
maintained on friendly terms as long as the 
authorities of Pennsylvania adhered to the prin- 
ciples of the founder, was certainly to set an im- 
portant example to succeeding ages. If we judge 
from the history of the early settlers in New Eng- 
land and Virginia, we shall probably adopt the 
conclusion, that there is quite as much difficulty 
in maintaining the relations of peace with such 
people as those who oceupied the forests of North 
America, as with the civilized nations of Europe ; 
yet from the experience of William Penn’s settle- 
ment here, we have ample reason to believe that 
if the whole continent of North America had 
been colonized upon the same Christian princi- 
ples, and the system been steadily maintained, 
we might at this day have pointed tothe western 
world for a verification of the prophetic declara- 
tion, that ‘ nation should not lift up sword against 
nation, or the people learn war any more.’’— 
Friends’ Library. 


EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF MARGARET 
woops. 
Continued from page 66 vol-v.) 

Twelfth Month 12th, 1782.—When I con- 
| template all the various species of creation, it 
seems as if one race of beings were designed to 
be the sport and prey of another. Man, too, 
falls in with the general propensity. Perhaps, 
superior beings look down upon us with as little 
concern as we behold a commonwealth of bees 
or emmets. Our pursuits are not always dicta- 
ted by more apparent sagacity ; and though we 
exclaim at the evils of life, instead of endeavour- 
ing to lessen them, we take a pleasure in tor- 
menting each other, and add to the bitterness of 
that cup which we are ready to say is scarcely 
| supportable, but that we know not how to avoid 
jit. ‘These are melancholy reflections; but are 
they not just, and adapted to the state of man, 
| who, though he may sometimes consider himself 
but asa speck in the wide circle of creation, and as 
| almost unworthy of notice, yet is in general too 
| much centered in the idea of his own import- 
ance, and that every thing visible is designed for 
his pleasure or use? Every consideration seems 
profitable that may tend to keep us in humility, 
| 80 long as it does not lead us to distrust. We 
| cannot contemplate infinite Power, without being 
struck with wonder and amazement. Perhaps 
we, in our present state, join the spiritual world, 
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as the vegetable joins the animal, so closely, that 
it may be difficult to pronounce to which rank 
we belong. We shall not be depressed with our 
present state, while we consider it only as prepa- 
rative for our translation to a better; and though | 
we may sometimes sink with the idea of our own | 
nothingness, and say with the Psalmist, “ What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him, or the son 
of man that thou visitest him;” yet, if we con- 
sider the Almighty as ever present with all his 
works, that he is on the right hand and on the 
left, though we cannot perceive him, and is inti- 
mately acquainted with the inmost recesses of our 
souls; does it not inspire us with a humble con- 
fidence that he will look with pleasure on those 
who reverence his name, and unite himself with 
those who thirst for the enjoyment of his pres- 
ence? Comfort me, O Lord, with this reviving 
hope. Increase my faith and my love, and ena- 
ble me, I humbly pray thee, to draw near to thee 
in spirit. Turn my mind from vain inquiries 
into those things which are too deep for me, and 
which lead not to truth. Condescend to assist 
me, O gracious God, in the performance of all | 
practical duties, and cover my heart with univer- | 
sal benevolence and love. Thus, guided by thy 
unerring wisdom, may I fill up the place which | 
thou hast allotted me, and when the measure of 
my time is accomplished, be gathered into thy 
eternal rest. Permit me to offer up this ardent 
breathing of soul, for those who are near and 
dear to me, and for whose welfare I am anxiously 
solicitous. Gather us all to thyself, O Lord, and 
permit us to join that innumerable company of 
saints and angels who are already made perfect. 
Second month, 1st, 1783.—Yesterday about 
noon, —— suddenly departed this life. In this 
rom val, it is our own loss we mourn, not hers; 
for the only important object in life is to be fit 
for death; and when that period arrives, we can 
reap no advantage to ourselves from a longer tar- 
riance in a world beset with anxieties and cares, 
even in its most happy state. This idea is a 
neverfailing source of consolation respecting the 
deceased. And though we feel that the ties of | 
nature and friendship cannot be broken without 











We have aoa admonitions and warnin 
that it is a solemn thing to live, and an ae 
thing to die. 
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Oh that my mind may be deeply 
impressed with a sense thereof: and, considering 
that there may possibly be but a step between me 
and death, may I walk with that care and circum- 
spection, which will make me ready, whenever 
the awful messenger shall arrive. This day be- 
gins my 36th year. When I review the prece- 
ding years, I cannot but lament the many fuil- 
ings 1 have been guilty of, and the little pro 

I have made in true purity of heart. Yet I feel 
a reviving hope, that ¢hat supporting arm, which 
has in some measure preserved me, is still near 
to help, and that by a more firm dependence on 
all its leadings, I shall press forward in a progres- 
sive state. 

Great indeed are the advantages of true living 
faith. I often fecl my heart deeply engaged in 
the desire to acknowledge, with proper thankful- 
ness, the goodness of God, having had frequent 
cause to adore it in his various dispensations 
whether of mercy or of judgment; and an ar- 
dent breathing of soul often accompanies m 
mind for an increase of this precious faith, whic 


‘can indeed still all the boisterous waves, and con- 


duct us through the ocean of life to an inheri- 
tance amongst those that are sanctified. 

Third month 17th.—I often love to take a re- 
view of my life, and traverse over its various 
scenes, from an early period to the present time. 
The more I contemplate it, the more forcibly I 


/see the necessity of humility, and of guarding 


against all self-righteousness or exaltation. There 


is nothing I more fervently pray for, than to be 
kept in an humble dependence on the Supreme 
Being; earnestly desiring to feel my mind coy- 
ered with that charity, which sincerely wishes the 
welfare of all mankind, and that they may be 
gathered under the wing of Divine love. I think 
there is no part of my life to which I can look 
back, wherein I may not acknowledge that my 
mind was under religious impressions; yet, at 
some times they have been more powerful than at 
others; and, perhaps, at none stronger, than when 
I was led into the path of great self-denial, and 


a severe shock, yet I believe the pangs of grief | a more perfect acquiescence in our professed reli- 
will be moderated, rather than augmented, by the | gious opinions. 


consideration of that harmony and love, which 
we felt in full force with our dear relation, who is 
the objectof our present sorrow. A fond mother, 
a most affectionate and condescending wife,—and 
whose sweetness of disposition must ever remain 
as a pleasant memorial, in the hearts of all those 
who were connected with her. 

Serond month, 7th.—Yesterday morning, at- 
tended my sisters funeral. She was buried at 
Winchmore-hill, after a satisfactory meeting, in 
which the words of consolation and advice we 
both administered. 


“ How many go as sudden, not as safe,” 


The judgment we can form of others, is often 
superficial. Their inward purification may be 
going forward, whilst a concurrence of outward 
cireutnstances may rather lead us to an apprelien- 
sion that they are losing that ground, which they 
had once conquered. Many deep probations are 
necessary for some minds, before they acquire a 
right view of things, and learn to estimate them- 
selves as they really are: whatever tends to pro- 
mote humility, and an entire resignation and sub- 


re} mission of will to the Divine Being, is evidently 


for our benefit. 


Third month 25th.—I believe many people 


is a sentiment of Young's which has often occur-| are hardly aware how much they are indebted, 
red to my mind since the late affecting event.’ for what may be estcemed their virtue and pru- 
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dence, to being placed in some degree out of temp- 
tation. Self-applause seems so natural to the hu- 
man mind, that we can hardly be too careful in 
our endeavours to watch against it. If we con- 
sider that we only know how we should act in 
those stations in which we have been tried, and 
that respecting all others we can only form con- 
jectures; at the same time remarking that many 
deficiencies in our own conduct, which, with all 
our self-flattery, must appear conspicuous; it will 
certainly lead us to greater charity and humility, 
and Jess severity in censuring the failings of oth- 
ers, who may have many allurements to vice or 
improprieties, with which we have been happily 
unacquainted. Indeed, with regard to ourselves 
we dare not look forward to the future, and say 
that we shall act with as much propriety as even 
we have hitherto acted. The only ground of 


hope is not by. dependence on our own strength j 


and abilities; but by humbly secking that divine 
Power which alone can enable us to walk forward 
with safety. I think, I may say, the more I in- 
crease in years, the more ardently I pray to be 
kept in a meek and humble frame of mind. It 
preserves us from many dangers, and is, indeed, 
the foundation for the greatest happiness we can 
attain, respecting this present life. For whoever 
has experienced the conflict of passions, of envy, 
emulation, ambition, anda thirst of praise, though 
they may have been in part gratified, yet will 
readily acknowledge that they have made a hap- 
py exchange, if ever they come to experience the 
tranquillity arising from a meck and humble 
spirit. 

I believe it rarely happens that those who are 
least serious, form an idea of enjoying the happi- 
ness of heaven with all those passions within 
them. They rather look forward to it, as a state 
of purity and holiness, wherein they shall be 
freed from all those restless pursuits and anx- 
ieties that now attend them. Could they but be 
persuaded that the nearer they draw toward thit 
heavenly state, the nearer they draw to real and 
substantial happiness, they would surely be pre- 
vailed upon to begin their progress towards it. 
But temptations on the one hand or the other too 
often shut out this faith, and they indulge the 
hope of as sudden a transition in all the affec- 
tions of the soul, as there appears to be from life 
to death, in the state of the body. Yet every 
thing we can observe will, I think, lead to the 
conviction that our minds are in a progressive 
state, and that we advance but by slow degrees in 
the road to perfection. Whether we can ever ar- 
rive at it in this life, in the full acceptation of the 
word, seems but a vain inquiry, since, if ever we 
fancied we had got there, we must be in an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous situation. But it is our in- 
terest, as well-as our duty, to press after it as 
fast as we can, knowing that our continuance here 
is very uncertain, and that we cannot be parta- 
kers of a state of unmixed felicity without purity 

of heart. Moral laws, and moral righteousness, 
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are acceptable in the sight of God, and highly 
beneficial to mankind. But it is the soul refined, 
freed from all earthly pollutions, devoted to the 
will of God, and thirsting for the enjoyment of 
| his presence, that prepares us for the full fruition 
| of that heavenly happiness which must consist in 
our union with God: and wherein, as we advance 
nearer and nearer to perfection, we may probably 
experience a change from glory to glory, till we 
arrive at the most consummate happiness that can 


be enjoyed by created beings. 





Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune, 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE. 
San Francisco, Aug. 31, 1852. 

The Supreme Court of this State yesterday 
decided a slave case, one point of which may 
have an interest for citizens of other States. 

The Constitution of this State has this provi- 
sion: 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
unless for the punishment of crimes, shall ever 
be tolerated in this State.” 
| At the last session of the Legislature a law 
| was passed similar to the National Fugitive Slave 
i Law of 1850, with an additional section applying 
its provisions to slaves “ who were brought or in- 
troduced within the limits of this State previous 
to the admission of this State as one of the Uni- 
ted States of America,’ under which section three 
slaves were arrested. 

On the argument of the case, it was urged in 
behalf of the slaves, that admitting, for the pur- 
poses of argument, masters might have brought 
their slaves to this State and held them as such 
up to the time of the admission of this State 
into the Union, that thereupon the Constitution 
became operative upon all persons residing in the 
State, and by its effect the slaves became free, 
and that it was not competent for the Legislature 
to authorize them to be removed as slaves. 

Upon this point Judge Anderson gives the 
following opinion : 

California, even asa sovereign State, cannot by 
law declare the slaves who were here at the time 
of her adoption into the Union, free, except as a 
forfeiture under the penal sanction of an act, 
which might require their removal within a rea- 
sonable time after capture. <A fortiori, that 
which a sovereign State could not do, a Territo- 
rial Government could not. . 

When the United States acquired-the Territory 
of California, it became the common property «f 
all the peeple of all the States, and the right of 
emigration, with every species of property be- 
longing to the citizens, was inherent with its use 
and possession. 

By the fifth article to the Amendments of the 
Constitution, it is expressly provided, “that no 
person shall be deprived of his property, without 
due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just compensa- 

tion.” The 6th article declares, “That the Con- 
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stitution and the laws of the United States, made 

in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of 

the land. Anything in the Constitution or laws 

of any State, to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 

The Constitution of California must therefore be | 
so interpreted as not to conflict with it. It is 

clear, therefore, that no organic or statute law of | 
California can take away any right, nor confis- 
cate any property guaranteed by the supreme law 
of theland. These negroes, therefore, being pro- 
perty, as before shown, when brought into Cali- 
fornia, so remained, and the present law for their 
reclamation is simply as it should be, executory 
of the 18th section of the Ist article of the Con- 
stitution. 

In connection with all these views, there is 
another, which to my mind is perfectly conclu- 
sive ; separate and apart from all others, it is en- 
titled to great weight. 

The 18th section of the first article of the 
Constitution declares “neither slavery nor invo- 
luntary servitude, unless for the punishment of | 
crimes, shall ever be tolerated in this State.” | 
There is no provision there for emancipation. 
The owners of slaves under that section had a | 
perfect right, without anything further, to take 
them out of the State. The section asserts a 
principle, and so asserts it as to intend evident- 
ly future legislation to carry it out. It is as it 


stands, inert and inoperative, and has so remain- 
ed up to the date of the passage of the law now 


under consideration. 
tory. 

This principle has been conclusively settled by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Grove et al vs. Slaughter, 15 Peters, 499 
and 560 and so on. 

The opinion was delivered by Justice Thomp- 
son. 

The question was whether the prohibition in 
the Constitution of Mississippi as to the intro- 
duction of slaves for sale per se, interdicts their 
importation and sale, or was directory and re- 
quired legislation. The learned Justice said: 
“ There is every reason to believe from the mere 
naked prohibition that it looked to legislative 
enactments to carry it into full operation, and in- 
deed this is indisputable. There are no penalties 
or securities provided in the Constitution for its 
due and effectual operation. Legislative provi- 
sion is indispensable to carry into effect the ob- 
ject of this prohibition. It requires the sanction 
of penalties to effect this object.” He also adds: 
“The Legislative enactments upon this subject 
strongly fortify the conclusion that this provision 
in the Constitution was not understood as a pro- 
hibition per se, but only directory to the Legis- 
lature.” 

This is exactly parallel with the case now be- 
fore us, and the ruling of the Court is in confor- 
mity with this opinion. We reason, therefore, ex 
cathedra, and the Legislation in this case was not 
only wise but a duty, if we are to consider the 


It was of itself non-execu- 
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opinion of the Supreme Court as a rule for our 
judicial guidance. 

That constitutional provision of the 18th sec- 
tion is so distinctly marked by the history of the 
times, that it is utterly impossible to mistake the 
intentions of the Convention. Slaves were known 
to be here—and it is well known that any act de- 


| signed te emancipate them would have prevented 


the ratification of the Constitution by the people. 
It was good legal sense not to attempt to do that 
which they had no power to do—and that which 
they did do was the declaration of a principle 
looking to the act of future legislation to carry it 
out. Strike the present law from the Statute 
Book and there is not a solitary slave who was 
brought here as such, but will remain so in the 
absence of any other legislation. ven as it 
now stands, those who do not disturb their slaves 
for the purpose of reclamation, and taking them 
out of the country, are prevented by no law from 
the use of their services. So far, then, the pre- 
sent statute hath not the full extent contemplated 
by the 18th section, but as far agit goes, it is 
constitutional and obligatory, and must be respect- 
ed—and every good citizen ought to be willing 
to lend his aid to carry it into effect. 

The 18th section of the 1st Article of the 
Constitution per se is inoperative, and has no 
other executory character than that, within the 
extent of the late law. If it is designed to con- 
fer it, then it must be by future legislation. As 
it now is, it is authoritative, and direetory to the 
Legislature only. The argument is that way, 
but beyond that the question has been settled by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and we 
are bound to respect it, and particularly in a case 
of so much delicacy as involves the political and 
municipal rights of other States. 

Judge Murry does not allude, in his opinion, to 
the operation of our State Constitution in this 
respect, and it must be understood, we suppose, 
that he concurs in the views of Judge Anderson, 
otherwise he could not have agreed to the judg- 
ment against the slaves. 

Two important principles, you will perceive, 
are decided. First, That States have not the 
power, even by a Constitutional provision, to 
abolish slavery within their borders without the 
consent of the slave owners, Second, That a 
constitutional prohibition of slavery, in the em- 
phatic terms of our Constitution, does not operate 
unless the Legislature chooses to pass a law to 
put it in force. The effect of the first principle 
would be that this State now is, and forever here- 
after must remain a Slave State, unless the 
owners voluntarily manumit their slaves, for the 
principle that the condition of the mother attaches 
to her offspring, would perpetuate the institution 
indefinitely. The effect of the second is to des- 
troy one of the conditions of the Compromise of 
1850, to wit, that California was to be admitted 
into the Union as a non-slaveholding State, the 
understanding of Congress undoubtedly being 
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that our Constitution, by its own force, abolished 
slavery if any existed. But if this judgment is 
to stand, we are still a Slaveholding State, and 
our citizens entitled to the political and other 
privileges belonging to slave property in the 
Southern States. If so essential a consideration 
for the Compromise has failed on one side, is the 
other side bound to observe its terms? Judge 
Anderson comes from the State of Tennessee, 
and may be presumed to express the Southern 
understanding of the compact. 
CoMPROMISE. 


On the Physical Geography, Geology, and Com- 
mercial Resources of Lake Superior.* By J. 
J. Brassy, M. D., late British Secretary to 
the Canadian Boundary Commission, &c. Com- 
municated by the Author.t 

Physical Geography. 

Lake Superior is included between W. longi- 
tude 84 degs. 18 mins. and 92 degs. 19 mins.— 
and N, latitude 46 degs. and 29 mins.—49 degs. 
lmin. It is to the east of, and near to, the 
swell of high land which, stretching from the 
Rocky Mountains to Lake Superior, in wide un- 
dulating plains, divides the waters of the Mexi- 
can Gulf from those of Hudson’s Bay ;—and, 
then, bifurcating, one fork proceeds on the north 
side of Lake Superior eastward towards Labrador, 
in groups of broken hills, while the other fork 
passes south-east as a rough and high country in- 
to the lowlands of the United States. It there- 
fore occupies an oblong crescent-shaped hollow, 
with a general direction rather to the north of 
east. It has literally thousands of lakes on its 
north, and hundreds on its immediate south. It 
is 1650 miles round, 420 miles long, and 163 in 
extreme breadth. It is 597 feet above the Atlantic. 
Its greatest known depth is 792 feet. Soundings 
of 300, 400, 690 feet are common; but extensive 
shallows and flats prevail in parts. 

The hydrographic basin of Lake Superior is 
singularly small, particularly on the south shore, 
where the tributaries of the Mississippi and Lake 
Michigan often approach within 5 and 10 miles 
of the lake. It seems to be its own fountain- 
head. 

The water is clear, greenish, extremely pure, 
pleasant to the taste, and soft from the nearly to- 
tal absence of limestone from these regions. An 
imperial pint only contains 1-5000th part of a 
grain of mineral matters—carbonates of lime and 
magnesia, sulphate of lime, peroxide of iron, and 
the oxide of manganese. 

The average annual temperature of the water 


* The statements in this communication are partly 
derived from the able reports and charts of Messrs. 
Bayfield, Logan, Foster, Owen, and others in the service 
of the governments of Great Britain and* the U. States, 
Dr. Bigsby’s own researches on the northern shores o 
the Lake, for 440 miles, having supplied the remainder. 


+ Read in the Royal Institution. 


is 40° F.; being about the same as that of the 
ocean at certain great depths. In June the lake 
is often covered with ice; and in the middle of 
July the surface-water freezes in the morning— 
with patches of snow in the clefts of the rocks. 
At this period of the year, or a few days later, 
the smaller lakes on the north are steadily at 70 
degs. and 74 degs. F. 

ake Superior is not undergoing secular drain- 
age. It is lowest in April, and highest by a few 
feet in September. The great annual variations 
of rain of these countries produce corresponding 
changes of level. There are no tides, and no cycle 
of years for lake-levels. 

Barometric changes produce curicus local oscil- 
lations of level. Thus the furious rapids, called 
the Falls of St. Mary, on the river of discharge so 
named, are sometimes left dry. Messrs. Foster 
and Whitney have seen the oscillation come 
from the centre of the lake in a wave 20 feet 
high—curling over like an immense surge, crest- 
ed with foam, and breaking on the shore, di- 
minishing as it approached it. On this occasion 
(Aug. 1845) it was the harbinger of a violent 
storm.* 

The amount of water leaving the lake is small; 
for its outlet is often shallow, and the current 
weak. 

The climate is more artic than temperate, al- 
though the lake is but little to the north of Mi- 
lan. It is much colder than Sikla, in Russian 
America, 10 degs. further north; because the 
latter is screened from polar winds. Winter be- 
gins in the middle of October by a succession of 
gales and snow-storms; and from November till 
May the ground is covered with close-packed, 
granular snow ; but the earth is not frozen deep, so 
that, in spring, before all the snowis gone, the 
forest isin leaf. The annual range of the ther- 
mometer is 125 degs. F.; the mean 42 degs. 14 
mins. F.; the lower extreme—31 degs., the high- 
er 94 degs.; all these observations having been 
made by good observers, with excellent instru- 
ments. August is the hottest month. 

Ona mean of twelve years, the winds blow 
about equally from all quarters; from the N.W. 
the most frequently—from the south the least 
frequently. 

The scenery of Lake Superior is striking ;— 
its features are large and open (of whichan ex- 
ample was shown in a Sketch of the East Coast.) 
The eye ranges over high lands and shoreless wa- 
ters. The scanty and dwarfed woods of the north 
coast, the rocks, isles, and rivers full of cascades, 
have an impress of their own—not warm, soft 
and umbrageous, like those of Lake Erie; but 
rugged, bare, and chill—artic. The scene is 


* A violent gale of wind, concurring with a local rise 
of level, will sometimes throw large stones or logs of 
wood 159 to 200 yards inland, and 30 to 40 feet above 
the usual water margin—as in three instances seen by 
Prof. Agassiz (L. Superior, pp. 95 and 106), and by Dr. 
Bigsby (Jour. Roy. Inst. xviii. 15). 
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oceanic—The waves are large and high. Some|are abundant, in the form of deep pits (a lae- 


of the plants, the Lathyrus maritimus and the|der in one), rubbish, stone mauls, hammers, 


Polygonum maritimum, for instance, on the 
beaches, and many of the insects disporting about, 
are those of the distant Atlantic. 

In winter, Lake Superior might be called the 
“Dead Sea ;” every living thing is gone, save the 
shivering inhabitants of some few white settle- 
ments. The Indian and the wild animals have 
retreated to the warm woods far away; and the 
sun looks down, from a bright blue sky, on the 
leaden waters, now narrowed by huge fields of ice 
—a small dark speck on an almost illimitable ex- 
panse of snow. 

On the south shore, there are in the extreme 
east, high terraces and treeless plains of blown 
sand for many miles inland and along shore, suc- 
eceded by the high sandstone precipices, called 
the Pictured Rocks, battered into fanciful shapes 
by the violence of the waves. Then comes a 
low rocky coast for 300 miles or more, backed by 
dense forests, often mountainous, as at the Hu- 
ron, Bohemian, and Porcupine Mountains. The 
scene is dark with the verdure of northern ever- 
greens, and is here and there diversified with small 
clearings, andthe smoke of distant mines accend- 
ing among the uplands. The bays are often deep, 
full of little iron-stained streams; and the pro- 
montories stretch for miles into the lake. 

The eastern and northern shores are different— 
more naked, steeper, ever abounding in dome- 
shaped hills, or in ridges, rising by steps, seantily 
covered with trees either stunted or scorched with 
fire. (Large sketches were exhibited represent- 
ing the lofty basaltic country about Fort William, 
and the softer hill-scenery of Black Bay.) 

With the exception of the Fur trading sta- 
tions, there are no white settlements on the north 
shore ; and this from its general barrenness. At 
the Peak River, soil was imported in bags with 
which to raise a few potatoes. 

The Fauna and Flora of Lake Superior are 
semi-arctic, or subalpine. Professor Agassiz has 
treated of both in his late valuable publication 
on this lake. He found twenty-three new species 
of fish, and states that Lake Superior constitutes 
a special ichthyological district. The reason of 
this evidently lies in the coldness and extreme 
purity of the water, its slow departure towards 
the ocean, and the absence of weedy bays and 
of lime rocks. 

Commercial Resources. 


Agriculture will only be carried on in parts of 
the south shore. Large quantities of white fish 
and furs are annually exported. 

The chief staple of Lake Superior is native 


wedges, and chisels of hardened copper. Ina 
native excavation, near the river Ontonagon, with 
trees five hundred years old growing over it, late- 
ly lay a mass of pure copper, 81 tons in weight, 
partly fused, and resting on skids of black oak. 

Modern explorers have heretofore only found 
two centres of metallic riches on the south coast 
—that of Keweenaw and of Ontonagon. In the 
first are the valuable mines of the Cliff, North 
American, North-Western, and other companies. 
In the Ontonagon centre are the Minnesota and 
fifteen other mines. 

At the Cliff mine three large steam engines are 
employed (1852;) with 250 men;—and at the 
North American mine, two engines, with 160 
men. Most of the other mines, forty in number, 
are assisted by steam-power. Three thousand 
miners are at work altogether, and the general 
population is fast increasing. Native copper is 
the principal object. Silver is always present, 
and occasionally in masses of considerable size. 
According to authentic accounts, dated February, 
1852, many new mines have been opened lately; 
and all are worked more systematically than here- 
tofore—generally by contract. 

There are now in the Cliff mine masses of pure 
copper within view, estimated to weigh 700 tons 
in the whole; and on the lands of the Minnesota 
Company, one block weighing 250 tons. The 
copper shipped in 1851 was about 1600 tons, va- 
lued at *£130,000. This copper is stated to be 
of great excellence in the manufacture of wire, 
ordnance, and ship-sheathing. 

The large beds of specular and magnetic iron 
ore, on the south-east side of the lake, are as yet 
only worked on a small scale. 

Atthis moment the business of mining has 
ceased on the Canadian side of the lake. There 
is little doubt, however, but that profitable de- 
posits will, sooner or later, be discovered here.— 
Edinburg New Phil. Journal. 





REPLY TO A CALL FOR A FINE, OR A MILITARY 
DRILL. 


In the State of New York, persons liable to 
military service are excused by paying an annual 
tax of only seventy-five cents. It seems, how- 
ever, that some there refuse even this pittance; 
and in response to a demand for either this small 
tax, or his appearance on parade, “ fully armed 
and equipped according to law,” one“C. O. Read,” 
under date of “August 1, 1852,” thus writes to 
the aforesaid militia officer : 

“The meaning of the above notice, reduced to 


copper. For ages before the appearance of Euro-| plain English, I understand to be this: that I 


peans in America, this metal was supplied from | 


provide myself with shooting and stabbing irons, 


hence to the Indian nations far and near. The|or a long butcher-knife, (as the case may be,) 


tumuli of the Mississippi, &c., contain the 
identical copper of this lake. 


Traces of ancient | 
mining in Keweenaw, Ontonagon, and Isle Royal, ' 


and assemble with others, similarly equipped, and 
together learn the art and science of wholesale 
human butchery. Sir, I claim exemption from 
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such service because it is barbarous, inhuman and 
wicked. 

Why, sir, I would not act the part of hang- 
man—even when the victim is guilty of the high- 
est crime—much less would I join with others in 
the wholesale murder of innocent men, women 
and children. The trade of an assassin is ab- 
horrent to my soul, whether it be in the retail or 
wholesale line. It is so when he selects only 
those he may deem deserving of death; but 
doubly abhorrent is it, when the individual sur- 
renders his own will, conscience and judgment, 
and agrees to shoot, stab, slay, kill and destroy 
any and every one, as another may see fit to di- 
rect, and without regard to their guilt or inno- 
cence. 

[I also claim exemption on the ground, that 
such employment is directly opposed to the plain- 
est principles of Christianity. “Christ says: 
“ Love your enemies ;” and “love worketh no ill 
to his neighbor.” Now, if the government you 
represent commands me to kill and destroy, then 
it clearly commands me to do what God forbids. 
I am no disbeliever in human governments, with- 
in their proper limits; but, when they command 
me to do what God forbids, I answer them in the 
words of the apostle, “whether it be right to obey 
God or man, judge ye.” To your communica- 
tion, therefore, I must reply in the words of one 
of the early Christians: “I am a Christian, and 
cannot fight.”— Advocate of Peace. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 30, 1852. 


The notice of a decision of a late slave case, in 
one of the Courts of California, which we introduce 
into this week’s ‘ Review,’ is given as a forcible il- 
lustration, in addition to many others, of what may 
be expected from the spirit of Slavery. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a more shameful perversion of the 
principles of law, to say nothing of justice, than 
this decision affords. 

It has been the boast of the legal profession, 
that the decisions of the courts, in cases wherein 
personal liberty was involved, were generally, if 
not always, inclined to the side of freedom. In 
England, during the middle ages, the judges in- 
troduced into the system of common law, so many 
restrictions on the authority of the masters, and 
such numerous modes of securing freedom to the 
villeins or slaves, that villenage may be said to 
have melted away under the action of law; until 
it was at length declared that a slave could not 
breathe in England. The final decision which put 
an end forever to slavery in that country, was not 
founded on any legislative enactment, but upon the 
principles interwoven by the courts into the com- 
mon law. 


REVIEW. 


In the case before us, it appears that legal learn- 
ing and official station, have been perverted to the 
support, not to the extinction of slavery. 


When the ordinance of 1787, declaring that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except in 
the punishment of crimes, should ever be tolerated 
in the territory on the North West of the Ohio, was 
copied into the constitutions of the States formed 
out of that territory, as it had been in substance, 
into the constitution of Vermont,who ever dreamed of 
legislative provision as a necessary appendage, to af- 
ford vitality to the article? The 18th section of 
the first article of the California constitution, be- 
ing copied almost verbatim from the constitutions 
of the States on the North West of the Ohio, could 
mean nothing else than what it always had been 
understood to mean. Slavery being at most only a 
municipal institution, supported by positive law, 
and limited to the jurisdiction that maintains it, 
could not exist. in California, under the new con- 
stitution, because no law could be enacted there to 
give it vitality. If, during its territorial state, there 
were slaves in California, they must have been 
held without law, or by the laws of Mexico, or of 
the United States. If the Mexican laws remained 
in force there, slavery was abolished ; and it is not 
pretended that Congress had enacted any law to 
establish slavery there. Neither would such a law 
have been constitutional if enacted, for the enact- 
ment of a law to establish slavery is not among the 
powers conferred upon Congress; and the powers not 
conferred are withheld.— Amendment 10. 


The assertion of Judge Anderson, that any act 
for the emancipation of the slaves, would have pre- 
vented the ratification of the constitution, is entire- 
ly gratuitous. It is impossible to know it. We 
know that the people did ratify a constitution 
which declared that slavery should never be tolera- 
ted in the State. Of course no persons, whatever 
their previous condition may have been, could be 
held as slaves without a direct violation of the con- 
stitution. If after the admission of the State, with 
this provision in their constitution, any persons 
were claimed as slaves, the claim might be conclu- 
sively resisted by denying the existence of any law, 
or the enactment of one, to establish or support it. 

Judge Anderson asserts that the territory, when 
acquired by the United States, was open to all the 
citizens to move there with their property. This 
may be admitted. But to render this right availa- 
ble, it was necessary to take such property as would 
not change its character by the transition. The 
slaveholders might go there with their property, and 
so they may to any State in the Union; but by so 
doing they come under the jurisdiction of the 
State te which they remove, and their slaves may 
cease to be property, The emigrants to California 
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could nof carry their laws with them, but must be 
governed by such laws as they might find there ; 
and if none could be found supporting their claim 
to property in man, they could no longer hold that 
species of property. The Judge seems to have 
overlooked the obvious fact, that slaves are not 
property, every where, nor any where, except under 
the force of positive law. 


The Judge cites the article of the amendments 
which provides that «no person shall be deprived 
of his property without due process of law ;” but 
he seems to forget that to render this provision 
available to the possessors of slaves, they must 
come under the operation of some law declaring 
them property. The spirit, if not the letter, of the 
amendment leads to a conclusion diametrically op- 
posed to the one which the Judge educes. Ne- 
groes and mulatoes are persons, and therefore are 
not to be deprived of their property without due 
process of law. Andif not of their property, then 
certainly, not of the power of acquiring it. But 
the Judge appears to see nothing in the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, but the forfeiture of the masters’ 
property, The question whether a law of Califor- 
nia could take away any right or confiscate any 
property guaranteed by the supreme law of the 
land, has no application here; fur no supreme law 
of the land, nor any law at all, has been adduced 
to show that slaves were property in California. If 
the argument that slaves being held as property in 
one of the slaveholding States, rendered them pro- 
perty still when removed by their masters into 
California, or retained there notwithstanding the 
positive declaration of the constitution was good 
in this case, it would be equally valid in case the 
slaves were removed into Vermont or Ohio. Upon 
the principle assumed by the Judge, no State in the 
Union could exclude slavery from its jurisdiction. 

It is difficult to conceive how the judge could 
arrive at the conclusion that because the section ofthe 
constitution declaring that slavery should never be 
tolerated in California, contained no express pro- 
vision for emancipation, the owners of slaves hada 
perfect right, under that section, to take them out 
of the State. If slavery is not, aud never can be 
tolerated, there can be no slaves there to emanci- 
pate or remove. 


It would be a waste of time to go into an argu- 
ment to show that a provision forbidding the in- 
troduction of slaves for sale into a State where 
slavery is legally established, is a very different 
thing from a constitutional declaration that slavery 
shall not be tolerated at all. The former may re- 
quire legislation to fix the penalty of violation ; 
the latter simply renders the condition of slavery 
impossible in the State. 


A manraised in a slaveholding State, accustomed 





from childhood to consider slaves as property equal- 
ly with horses and mules, and unacquainted with 
the nature and foundation of law, may well be ex- 
cused if he should overlook the distinction between 
the rights of property as recognised by all nations, 
savage and civilized, and those which owe their ex- 
istence to municipal regulation; but that a Judge 
learned in the law, should be guilty of such an 
oversight, is rather astonishing; and indicates a 
determination to set legal distinctions at defiance, 
in support of slavery, rather than ignorance of 
what law and justice demand. 





Battimore Yearty Meetine.—Since the publi- 
cation of our last number, we have received some 
further notice of the preceedings of this body. 

Third-day, 19th, was chiefly oceupied in consi- 
dering the state of Society, and in reading the min- 

| utes of the Meeting for Sufferings, and the report 
| of the Committee on Indian concerns. This report 
is stated to be quite interesting; but we defer, till 
| the priated minutes come to hand, the attempt to 
furnish our readers with the particulars, 

On Fourth-day, the 20th, the subject of printing 
| and circulating the epistle of London Yearly Meet- 
|ing on the preservation of love and harmony, 

which was received and placed on record last year, 
was revived, and the meeting concluded to have it 
printed and circulated with the printed minates. 

The subject of continuing the Committee of con- 
ference with delegates from other Yearly Meetings, 

| was taken into consideration, and the conclusion 
| adopted, to continue the Committee to meet with 
others at such time as may be agreed upon among 
themselves, 

On Fifth-day, the 2lst,a meeting for worship 
was held in the morning; and in the afternoon, 
epistles addressed to the other Yearly Meetings, 
were produced by the Committee, and adopted ; af- 
ter which the meeting concluded. 








| Marrrep.at Friends’ Meeting, Sugar Plain, Boone 
| County, Indiana, on 4th day the 8th of last month, 
| Smita Hotuincswortn, to Exvizasetu Hixon ;— 
also NatHan T. Pickett, of Sugar River to Keztan 
BaRKEn, 





Diep, on the 7th of 8th mo. last, after forty-eight 
hours of great suffering from an accident, Fumu 
| Browne.x, of Niagara County, New York, aged 
| 37 years ; a member of Hartland Month!y Meeting. 
, Suddenly on the 19th of 7th mo. last, by a 
| fall from a tree, Enos C. Ope, a member of Sugar 
| Plain Monthly Meeting, Boone County, Indiana, in 
| the 22d yearof hisage. This beloved young Friend 
| had shown for some years, by his orderly and con- 
| sistent course of life, that he had submitted in a 
good «legree to the preparing hand of the Head of 
the Church. 
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Dtep, at her residence in Woodstown, New Jer- 
sey, on the 29th of last month, Resecca Huss, in 
the 80th year of herage, a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, and for many years a valuable minister. 

Her situation in early life deprived her of many 
opportunities for cultivating her mind, and exposed 
her to much unprotitable company, her father keep- 
jug atavern and ferry where she was obliged to min- 
gle with persons who usually frequent such places. 
But being convinced that indulging in scenes of 
folly and dissipation was not productive of peace of 
mind, she has been heard to say ‘that she frequently 
strove to escape from such companions by batting 
herself up in her own apartment.’’ Her mind being 
thus in some measure prepared, early after her mar- 
riage a more powerful visitation of a love 
was extended to her, with a clear pointing of duty 
to unite herself with the Society of Friends. But 
discouragements prevailed, and stumbling at ih» sim- 
plicity of our profession, she strove to evade the 
cross, though fully continced of the truth of the 
principles held by Friends. In various ways she 
endeavored to shake off the impression and through 
continued unfaithfuluess she became involved in so 
much distress that, to use her own words, she “was 
brought to the brink of despair.” In this condition 
she remained several months, when being enabled 
to surrender herself unreservedly into the divine 
hand, she was given to believe that her sins and 
iniquities were forgiven, and her faith was renewed 
in the Saviour, who afresh manifested himself for 
her deliverance. About this time she applied for 
admission and was received into membership with 


Philadelphia County, or Thomas Evans, Philadel- 
phia. 





WANTED. 

A teacher for Friends’ School, at Crosswicks, 
To a well qualified Friend a liberal compensation 
will be allowed. Applicationmay be made to Ro- 
bert Parry, Recklesstown, Burlington co., N. J., or 
to Samuel Allinson, Jr., Yardville, Mercer county, 
New Jersey. 

10th mo. 23d, 1852. 





SAFETY ATTAINABLE AT SFA. 


A few months back I was pacing the deck of a 
Mediterranean steamer. As it grew dark I no- 
ticed the redness of the funnel. Going forwards, 
I found the iron chimney-guard where it touched 
the deck was so hot that it burnt my hand. I 
went down into the engine room, and the whole 

| material of the timber-built eraft felt hot enough 
| to cook a steak. With this practical examina- 
tion, and the knowledge that I was in a vessel 
competing for speed with others, I returned on 
deck, but before 1 laid down tosleep tock the Missis- 
sippi precaution of tying cn an air-belt. Next 
day I was in harbour, firmly resolving not to try 
that craft any more. Subsequently 1 was in- 
| formed that a similar vessel was burned in Cadiz 


Friends, and shortly after was called to the work of | bay a few years back. 


the ministry, Having been made a partaker of the 
consolations of a believer in Christ Jesus, she was 
established on Him as upon a rock; and in her 


Ere steam was used for ocean navigation, the risk 
of fire was comparatively small, save from risky 





eonniaditiitens te thn tine et s itmnad cargo. The craft was damp and foul, and the 

muricé ns 3 s y,sne was) ™ ’ 

: ee ey oa or ome’ only fires were the cook’s galley upon deck and 

engaged to point her hearers to the Saviour in all his ; a : al 
an occasional twelve cubie inches of smoky coa 


divine manifestations. During the last two years| ‘ , , ; T 
she was mostly confined at home, having had several | im the iron box called a stove in the cabin. To 


attacks of paralysis, which enfeebled her bodily | set fire to such a craft was as difficult as to burn 
powers and affected her speech so that it was often! the wet clothing of a washerwoman. People’s 
difficult for her to express what she wished to com-| health doubtless suffered from this state of things; 
municate. But she was able throughout to manifest | but fire had as little chance as it would have in a 
to her friends who called to see her, that her hope graveyard. Ts os happens that the air and at- 


and confidence were strong in Him whom she had : aah } 
long loved and endeavored faithfully to serve To| ™0sphere which are most conducive to human 


a friend who called to see her, she said,‘ What a | health are precisely those which are best adapted to 
blessed thing it is to live in a state of readiness, I| encourage combustion. And this is the solution 
know there isa place of rest prepared for me, un-| of the burning down of the Royal Exchange, 
worthy me—all is peace—I am ready.” the Houses of Parliament, and other buildings. 

In taking leave of a friend who had often kindly They were constructed at the time when people 
assisted her. she said, “Farewell in the Lord! yo.6 cloaks in-doors as a precaution against cold, 


h the Lord will re y sall!” The ; ; os 
following siekd aha Sen taken f-pradealey wake and did not understand the evils of moistair. A 


ened for a few days, and then sank into a stupor, | More intelligent age required healthy dryness and 
which continued ull death released her from her | warmth; the timber buildings consequently be- 
suffering. came tinder, and they were burnt. Even so, the 
risk of fires at sea has been increased by the 
. sie very precautions taken to render vessels more 
INDIAN CIVILIZATION. healthy. 

The Indian Committee having accepted the ser-| | When to this is added the modern practice of 
vices of two Friends, a man and his wife, to manage putting a huge fire in the hold of the wooden 


the fam, and open and conduct the proposed Board | vessel, drying every part of the timber to fire- 
ing & hool for Indian Children, at Tunessassah, are | catching point, the marvel is, not that me is oc- 


now desirous of engeging a woman Friend as assist- . 
ant house-keeper. casionally burned, but that al are not burned. 


Application may be made to Ebenezer Worth, With river steamers or coasters, where the fires 
Marshalton, Chester County, Pa., Joe] Evans, Spring- | are extinguished at intervals of twelve or twenty- 
field, Delaware County, Thomas Wistar, Fox Chace, ! four hours, the vessel has some chance of cooling 
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down and escaping; but in an ocean steamer,, 2. Comfort; 
wood-built, and with fires roaring for many days| 3. Speed ; 
together, it is a clear “tempting of Providence” | 4. Economy. . 
— it is like sleeping on a volcano. Under the head of safety we must consider 

The Amazon was burned, and reams of paper | what are the elements of danger: first, fire or 
were printed to account for how she caught fire. | explosion ; second, collision ; third, leaks ; fourth, 
All such reasoning seems puerile. She might be | rocks; fifth, stranding; sixth, the attack of a 
fairly or unfairly set fire to, and the underwri- | cachalot whale—of which two instances at least 
ters might or might not pay the insurance ; but | are recorded resulting in the destruction of the 
the broad fact, glaring upon all, and plainly to "Fi in the open sea. 

| 








be read by the light of her burning timbers,and| Fire may be guarded against by having no 
the lesson enforced by the death-shricks of per- | combustible material in the construction of the 
ishing passengers was, she was Luilt of combusti- vessel; and if combustible furniture be used, for 
ble material. which there is no necessity, it should be so ar- 
We do not want to live in the midst of care ranged that it 1ay at any time be isolated by a 
and cautions, but in free security. We are not ‘series of separate apartments or metallic parti- 
contented that our property be insured in a fire- | tions, and drowned at pleasure. ‘The boiler 
office ; we want to avoid the fire, and all its risk apartment should also be isolated with double 
and trouble. We do not want to behold boats partitions and air-spaces, so arranged that the 
around us ready to remove us from one contin-| firemen may always stand in cool currents. The 
gency to another, nor to wear swimming-girdles floor, up to a certain height, should be of double 
as a daily article of dress. The continued ex- | plates, and the interstices lined with noncombus- 
istence of insurance-offices against fires in our | tible timber, rendered so by lime saturation, 
dwellings and conveyances is a practical satire on merely to give mechanical resistance and strength. 
the perverse ignorance or defiance of the laws of | Above the floor, the hold should be divided into 
nature, and the altered condition of our circum- | sufficient water-tight compartments by iron par- 
stances. titions both longitudinally and athwart-ships, so 
Nature provides for the varied conditions of | that no striking on a rock would involve sink- 
man. She provided him timber to build his ea- ing; precisely as the Mississippi steamers are 
noe as a “dug-out.” As his ships grew in size, provided with snag-chambers. These cells or 
he joined his timbers by art. He needed larger compartments should form the storage of the ves- 
ships for ocean service, and they increased in sel; and if at any time combustible material 
bulk till the property of cohesion in timber be- caught fire, instant drowning might take place. 
came so disproportioned to the weight that strand- | With regard to boiler explosion, in addition to 
ing and wreck became almost synonymous; but | the usual means of guarding against it, a portion 
in the mean time iron had been brought forth . 
from the mine and the rolls—imperfect, it is true, | 
at the outset, but growing every day better adap- 
ted to its new uses. 
Fifty years back, iron was used onthe Pad- 
dington Canal for the construction of boats—a 
kind of sheet-iron tanks without boat form—only | 
contrived to carry a load, which they did more | 


efficiently than wooden boats ; but probably they | look-out, cannot be wholly prevented, and the 
were then too costly. Subsequently, the shal- |", — es al anime 
low water of the Clyde Sitetan licht draught be pou of it are on the increase by the increase 
tal nts db og % were tae lof navigation; but if, instead of a miserable 
essentia , some strange iron craft were built, so | lamp, only seen at a short distance, something 
guiltless of all proportion, es unlike vessels, that analogous to a lighthouse-lantern were erected 
tie acniiies ie A Olen - ee at the mast or chimney head, and in fog a pow- 
e : Stocks, aske - as a Ke ; : } - i 
boil aie’ h ie? In ; = of ti ; : ® | erful bell or whistle were incessantly sounding 
= See ees mueller, by the machinery, the chances of collision would 
y Great Britain, of proportions _— — = be reduced to the minimum. We have yet to as- 
then existing material was adapted to, and her certain several points as to moderating the effects 
stranding in Dundrum Bay frightened “sheep- 


men” from following up the principle of large of collision. 7 

iron vessels. Yet her four months’ thrashing by | Leaks could searely occur in a properly con- 

the ocean waves and coming off a ship at last, | structed vessel. As yet they are negeetny 

did good service by proving that there were qual. | constructed, inasmuch as the line of rivets is far 

ities in iron unattainable by wooden vessels. | inferior in strength to the other portions of the 
The question, therefore, resolves itself into plates. ii 

what is the best kind of vessel combining the| Rocks could searcely inflict such damage 

qualities of las to sink a vessel built with sufficient com- 
1. Safety ; partments, any more than a sponge can lessen 


of the deck above the boilers should be so ar- 
ranged that it would yield, and thus the force of 
the explosion be expended upwards. In a vessel 
thus constructed, the conviction of safety would 
prevent panic; and people would go about the 
work of putting out any accidental fire im an or- 
derly mode. 

Collision in foggy weather, or by a careless 
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its capacity for holding water by dividing it into 
parts. 

Of the behaviour of such a vessel when 
stranded, we have an example in the Great Bri- 
tain ; and the larger the vessel, all other cireum- 
stances being equal, the less is the power of the 
sea over her. 

The two vessels destroyed by cachalot whales 
were wooden whalers, and their loss may be attri- 
buted to insufficient strength. 

With regard to comfort, the larger the vessel 
the greater may be theconvenience of every kind; 
and, fortunately, comfort is almost synonymous 
with speed. The larger the vessel—other things 
being equal—the greater the speed ; as the long- 
limbed horse can gallop faster than the short- 
limbed one. Judging by what has already been 
done, it seems more than probable that we shall 
ultimately attain a speed of 30 miles per hour 
on the ocean. We need a vessel of some ten 
thousand tons and from six to seven hundred feet 
in length, in order to prevent pitching or rolling 
by the action of the waves, and thus lessen dis- 
tance by preserving a straight line of path, in- 
stead of ascending and descending hills. Large 
vessels will thus be to the ocean what the rail- 
way is to the land. As the mere river ripple is 
to the wherry, so will the ocean wave be to the 
giant steamer, absolutely innocuous for retarda- 
tion. Iam aware that many “ practical’ men 
will object that such a craft would “ break her 
back” in rising on the wave. The answer is, 
first, she is constructed of iron and not of wood ; 
and, next, that she would not rise on the wave, 
but settle quietly on two waves. To use the 
schoolmaster’s phrase, “ she would rule the waves 
straight.” As to breaking her back, we may see 
any day that the iron vessels stretched across the 
Menai Straits without any central support through 
400 feet of length do not “ break their backs,” 
nor, if suitably constructed, would they do so at 
twice that length. As regards shape, proportion, 
and construction of vessels, there are deeper 
depths than have yet been sounded. 

There is yet one argument that will come 
home to the imaginations of all men of business. 
In such a craft there would be no sea sickness, and 
none but similar craft could compete with her. 
She would command the preference of all pas- 
sengers, even at higher rates of passage, set- 
ting aside the question of safety against fire and 
wreck. 

As to the question of economy there can be no 
doubt. The iron vessel costs less and will carry 
a greater load than a wooden one of equal exter- 
nal dimensions. And past experience proves, 
that, even with inferiorily-constructed iron ves- 
sels, the expense of repairs is far less than that 
of wooden vessels. But there is also the ques- 
tion of economy by reason of increased size. As 
the internal cubic space increases, the expense 
decreases proportionally in enclosing it. The 
cubic feet increase faster than the superficial. 
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“ How shall we provide enough passengers for 
each vessel?” some one will ask. The only re- 
ply is, that passengers always crowd to safety, 
comfort, speed, and economy. The emigration 
spirit has moved the whole world—i. e., the na- 
tural tendency of population to find its balance 
with the means of maintenance is operating eve- 
rywhere, and can only be checked by the diffi- 
culty of transit. A new era has arisen, and new 
arrangements are called for. The ship builders 
must be also iron makers. Tilthammers and 
rolls more ponderous than the world has yet seen 
must rise by the dock-side to fashion masses of 
metal too large for inland transport, moulding 
them at one heat to the form required in the ves- 
sel. This must be done ere our large vessels can 
be perfect; for the parts should bear a propor- 
tionate size to the whole. 

This work of iron shipbuilding, large vessels 
to be moved by steam, or some of the other pow- 
ers now looming on the horizon, in which heat or 
some form of electricity will play their part, will 
be the work of the English future, when other 
nations shall have learnt to fabricate their own 
clothing and many other things, and no longer 
need our help. With the coal and the iron and 
the deep sea in contiguity—with a healthy, vi- 
gorous climate, that makes work a passion—with 
a race of men noble as ever were yet gathered to- 
gether on this world’s surface—with free egress 
for all surplus numbers, and free ingress for the 
corn, wine, and oil of the world, working out the 
decrees of Providence in making the rough 
places smooth—if we attain not the millennium, 
we shall at least make physical misery a rarity 
amongst us. Had the sixty miles of sea be- 
tween Holyhead and Kingstown been spanned a 
century back by a two-hours’ steamer warranted 
against sea-sickness, Ireland would long ere this 
have been an integral portion of England, and 
not an outlying province. And still this thing 
is todo. Human beings are not always born in 
the climates or countries best fitted for their na- 
tural constitutions; and facile transit, enabling 
all mankind to choose the soil and climate for 
which they have a special aptitude, will do much 
towards the removal of disease, the increase of 
general production, and the decrease of that pre- 
vailing discontent and dissatisfaction that engen- 
der strife—but which discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion, are, nevertheless, a wise ordinance of Na- 
ture, impelling men to wholesome progress, in- 
stead of a blind submission to inert squalor.— 
Spectator. 





It isa remarkable circumstance, that while the 
effect of trne religion is the regulation of the pas- 
sions, and the formation of a temper which is gentle 
and easily intreated, there is scarcely any subject 
on which ardent zealots are more ready to enter into 
angry disputation; a fact which shows how readily 
the pride of opinion may be mistaken for a zeal for 
the truth. 
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FREEDOM NATIONAL; SLAVERY SECTIONAL. 
(Cuntinued from page 88 ) 


“From this general review of the relations 
of the National Government to Slavery, I pass 
to the consideration of the TRUE NATURE OF THE 
PROVISION FOR THE SURRENDER OF FUGITIVES 
FROM LABOR, embracing an examination of this 
provision in the Constitution, and especially of 
the recent act of Congress in pursuance thereof. 

“« Much error arises from the exaggerated im- 
portance now attached to this provision, and from 
the assumptions with regard to its origin and pri- 
mitive character. It is often asserted that it was 
suggested by some special difficulty, which had 
become practically and extensively felt, anterior 
to the Constitution. But this is one of the myths 
or fables with which the supporters of Slavery 
have surrounded their false god. In the Articles 
of Confederation, while provision is made for the 
surrender of fugitive criminals, nothing is said of 
fugitive slaves or servants; and there is no evi- 
dence in any quarter, until after the National 
Convention, of any hardship or solicitude on this 
account. No previous voice was heard to express 
desire for any provision on the subject. The 
story to the contrary is a modern fiction. 

“TI put aside as equally fabulous the common 
saying thit this provision was one of the original 
compromises of the Constitution and an essential 
condition of Union. Though sanctioned by emi- 
nent judicial opinions, it will be found that this 
statement has been hastily made, without any 
support in the records of the Convention, the 
only authentic evidence of the compromises ; nor 
will it be easy to find any authority for it in any 
contemporary document, speech, published letter 
or pamphlet of any kind. It is true that there 
were compromises at the formation of the Consti- 
tution, which were the subject of anxious debate; 
but this was not of them. 

“There was a compromise between the small 
and large States, by which equality was secured 
to all the States in the Senate. There was an- 
other compromise finally carried, under threats 
from the South, on the motion of a New England 
member, by which the Slave States were allowed 
Representatives according to the whole number 
of free persons, and ‘three-fifths of all other per- 
sons,’ thus securing political power on account 
of their slaves, in consideration that direct taxes 
should be apportioned in the same way. Direct 
taxes have been imposed at only four brief inte r- | 
vals. The political power has been constant, 
and, at this moment, sends twenty-one members 
to the other House. 


“There was a third compromise, which cannot 
It was that hate- 


be mentioned without shame. 
ful bargain by which Congress were restrained 
until 1808 from the prohibition of the foreign 
slave trade, thus securing, down to that period, 
toleration for crime. 

“ Ata subsequent day, Congress branded the 








| pense.” 
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slave trade as piracy, and thus, by solemn legis. 
lative act, adjudged this compromise to be felo- 
nious and wicked. 

“Such are the three chief original compromises 
of the Constitution and essential conditions of 
Union. The case of fugitives from labor is not 
of these. During the Convention, it was not in 
any way associated with these. Nor is there 
any evidence, from the records of this body, that 
the provision on this subject was regarded with 
any peculiar interest. As its absence from the 
Articles of Confederation had not been the occa- 
sion of solicitude or desire, anterior to the National 
Convention, so it did not enter into any of the 
original plans of the Constitution. It was intre- 
duced at a late period of the Convention, and, with 
very little and most casual discussion, adopted. 
A few facts will show how unfounded are the 
recent assumptions.” 


The Senator then gives a concise review of the 
proceedings of the Convention, showing that dur- 
ing the first three months of this session, in which 
the various branches of the Constitution were 
discussed and arranged, nothing was said in rel 
tion to the delivery of fugitive slaves. 


He then proceeds: “At last, on the 28th Au- 
gust, as the Convention was drawing to a close, 
on the consideration of the article providing for 
the privileges of citizens in different States, we 
meet the’ first reference to this matter, in words 
worthy of note: ‘Gen. [Charles Cotesworth] 
Pinckney was not satisfied with it. He skEMED 
to wish some provision should be included in 
favor of property in slaves.’ But he made no 
proposition. Unwilling to shock the Conven- 
tion, and uncertain in his own mind, he only 
seemed to wish such a provision. In this vague 
expression of a vague desire this idea first ap- 
peared. In this modest, hesitating phrase is the 
germ of the audacious, unhesitating Slave Act. 
Here is the little vapor, which has since swollen 
to the power and dimensions of a giant. The 
next article under discussion provided for the sur- 
render of fugitives from justice. Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Charles Pinckney, both from South Carolina, 
now moved openly to require ‘fugitive slaves and 
servants to be delivered up like criminals.’ Here 
was no disguise. 

“But the very boldness of the effort drew at- 
tention and opposition. Mr. Wilson, of Pennsyl- 

vania, at once objected: ‘This would oblige the 
| Executive of the State to do it at the public ex- 
Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, ‘saw no 
more propriety in the public seizing and surren- 
dering a slave or servant than a horse.” Under 
the pressure of these objections the offensive pro- 
position was quietly withdrawn. The article for 
the surrender of criminals was then adopted. 
On the next day, August 29th, profiting by the 


| suggestions already made, Mr. Butler moved a 


proposition—substantially like that now found in 


at “ 
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the Constitution—not directly for the surrender 
of ‘fugitive slaves,’ as originally proposed, but of 
“ fugitives from service or labor,’ which, without 
debate or opposition of any kind, was unanimously 
adopted. 

“The provision, which showed itself thus tar- 
dily and was so slightly noticed in the National 
Convention, was neglected in much of the con- 
temporaneous discussion before the people. 

“ The indifference which had thus far attended 
this subject still continued. The earliest act of 
Congress, passed in 1793, drew little attention. 
It was not originally suggested by any difficulty 
or anxiety touching fugitives from labor; nor is 
there any record of the times, in debate or other- 
wise, showing that any special importance was 
attached to its provisions in this regard. The 
attention of Congress had been directed to fugi- 
tives from justice, and, with little deliberation, it 
undertook in the same bill to provide for both 
classes of cases. In this accidental manner was 


legislation on this subject first attempted.” 


“Tn 1801, the subject was introduced into the 
House of Representatives by an effort for another 
Act, which, on consideration, was rejected. At 
a later day, in 1817-'18, though still disregarded | 
by the country, it seemed to excite a short-lived 
interest in Congress. A bill to provide more ef- 


fectually ‘for reclaiming servants and slaves, es- | 


caping from one State into another,’ was intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Pindall, of Virginia, was considered for several 
days in Committee of the Whole, amended and 
passed by this body. In the Senate, after much 
attention and warm debate, it was also passed 
with amendments. But on its return to the 
House for the adoption of the amendments, it 
was dropped. This effort, which, in the discus- 
sions of this subject, has thus far been unnoticed, 
is chiefly remarkable as the earliest recorded evi- | 
dence of the unwarrantable assertion, now 80 | 
common, that this provision was originally of 
vital importance to the peace and harmony of the | 
country. 

At last, in 1850, we have another Act, passed 


by both Houses of Congress and approved by the | 


| 
| 


President, familiarly known as the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. As I read this statute I am filled with 
painful emotions. The masterly subtlety with 
which it is drawn, might challenge admiration, if 
exerted for a benevolent purpose; but in an age 
of sensibility and refinement, a machine of tor- 
ture, however skilful and apt, cannot be regarded 
without horror. Sir, in the name of the Consti- 
tution which it violates; of my country which it 
dishonors; of Humanity which it degrades; of 
Christianity which it offends, | arraign this enact- 
ment, and now hold it up to the judgment of the 
Senate and the world. Again I shrink from no 
responsibility. I may seem to stand alone; but 
all the patriots and martyrs of history, all the 
Fathers of the Republic, are with me. Sir, there 
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is noattribute of God which does not unite against 
this Act. 

“But I am to regard it now chiefly as an in- 
fringement of the Constitution. And here its 
outrages, flagrant as manifold, assume the deepest 
dye and broadest character only when we consider 
that by its language it is not restrained to any 
special race or class, to the African or to the per- 
son with African blood; but that any inhabitant 
of the United States, of whatever complexion or 
condition, may be its victim. Without diserimi- 
nation of color even, and in violation of every 
presumption of freedom, the Act surrenders all, 
who may be claimed as ‘owing service or labor,’ 
to the same tyrannical proceedings. If there be 
any, whose sympathies are not moved for the 
slave, who do not cherish the rights of the hum- 
ble African, struggling for divine Freedom, as 
warmly as the rights of the white man, let him 
consider well that the rights of all are equally 
assailed. 

‘Though thus comprehensive in its provisions 
and applicable to all, there is no safeguard of 
Human freedom which the monster Act does not 
set at naught. 

“Tt commits this great question—than which 
none is more sacred in the law—not to a solemn 
trial, but to summary proceedings. 

“Tt commits this question—not to one of the 
high tribunals of the land—but to the unaided 
joa of a single petty magistrate. 

“Tt commits this question to a magistrate, ap- 
pointed, not by the President with the consent of 
the Senate, but by the Court; holding his office, 
not during good behaviour, but merely during 
the will of the Court; and receiving, not a re- 
gular salary, but fees aecording to each individual 
case. 

“It authorizes judgment on ex parte evidence, 
by affidavits, without the sanction of cross-exami- 
nation. 

“It denies the writ of Habeas Corpus, ever 
known as the palladium of the citizen. 

“Contrary to the declared purposes of the fra- 
mers of the Constitution, it sends the fugitive 
| back ‘at the public expense.’ 

“ Adding meanness tothe violation of the Con- 
stitution, it bribes the Commissioner by a double 
fee to pronounce against Freedom. If he dooms 
a man to Slavery, the reward is ten dollars; 
| but, saving him to Freedom, his dole is five 
| dollars. 
| «The Constitation expressly secures the “free 
| exercise of religion;’ but this Act visits with un- 
| relenting penalties the faithful men and women, 
who may render to the fugitive that countenance, 
_ succor, and shelter, which in their conscience ‘ re- 
| ligion’ seems to require. 
| As it is for the public weal that there should 
be an end of suits, so by the consent of civilized 
nations, these must be instituted within fixed 
limitations of time; but this Act, exalting Slavery 
above even this practical principle of universal 
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justice, ordains proceedings against Freedom with- 
out any reference to lapse of time. 

“‘Glancing only at these points, and not stop- 
ping for argument, vindication, or illustration, I 
come atonce upon the two chief radical objections 
to this Act, identical in principle with those 
brought by our Fathers against the British Stamp 
Act; first, that it is a usurpation by Congress of 
powers not granted by the Constitution, and an 
infraction of rights secured to the States; and, 
secondly, that it takes away Trial by Jury in a 
question of Personal Liberty and a suit at com- 
mon law. Eitherof these objections, if sustained, 
strikes at the very root of the Act. -That it is 
obnoxious to both seems beyond doubt. 

“(1.) Now, first, of the power of Congress over 
this subject. 

“The Constitution contains powers granted to 
Congress, compacts between the States, and pro- 
hibitions addressed to the Natiem and to the 
States. A compact or prohibitiommay be accom- 
panied by a power; but not necessarily, for it is 
essentially distinct in its nature. And here the 
single question arises, whether the Constitution, 
by grant, general or special, confers upon on- 
gress any power to legislate on the subject of fu- 
gitives from labor. 

“The whole legislative power of Congress is 
derived from two sources; first from the general 
grant of power, attached to the long catalogue of 
powers, ‘to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof;’ and secondly, from special grants in 
other parts of the Constitution. As the provision 
in question does not appear in the catalogue of 
powers and does not purport to vest any power in 
the Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof, no power to legis- 
late on this subject can be derived from the 
general grant. Nor can any such power be de- 
rived from any special grant in any other part of 
the Constitution; for none such exists. The con- 
clusion must be, that no power is delegated to 
Congress over the surrender of fugitives from 
labor. 

“Tn all contemporary discussions and comments, 
the Constitution was constantly justified and re- 
commended, on the ground that the powers not 
given to the Government were withheld from it. 
If under its original provisions any doubt could 
have existed on this head, it was removed, so far 
as language could remove it, by the Tenth Amend- 
ment, which expressly declares that, ‘the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively or to the people.’ 
Here on the simple text of the Constitution I 
might leave this question. But its importance 
justifies a more extended examination in a two- 
fold light; first, in the history of the Convention, 








revealing the unmistakeable intention of its mem- 

bers; and second/y, in the true principles of our 

Political System, by which the powers of the 

Nation andof the States are respectively guarded. 
(To be continued.) 


*“ Love worketb no ill to his neighbour, therefore love 
is the fulfiling of the law.” —Romans xiii. 10. 


Je-us, Lord, we look to thee, 

Let us in thy name agree ; 

Show thyself the Prince of Peace, 
Bid our jars forever cease. 


By thy reconciling love, 

Every stumbling block remove: 
Each to each unite, endear, 
Come and spread thy banner here, 


Make us of one heart and mind, 
Courteous, pitiful and kind ; 
Lowly, meek in thought and word, 
Altogether like our Lord. 


Let us each for other care, 

Each the other's burden bear ; 
To thy church the pattern give, 
Show how true believers live. 


Free from anger and from pride, 
Let us thus in God abide ; 

All the depths of love express, 
All the height of holiness. 


Let us then with joy remove, 
To thy family above ; 

On the wings of angels fly ; 
Show how true believers die. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreian Intecticence.—The steamship Euro- 
pa, trom Liverpool, with four days later intelligence 
arrived at New York on the 21st inst. 

EncLiann.—The cabinet ministers are expected 
to assemble in London about the 14th of the pres- 
ent month, for the purpose of settling the period of 
the meeting of the new Parliament, whieh at pre- 
sent stands prorogued to the 2Ist instant. A rivy 
council will shortly afterwards be held by the 
Queen, at which a proclamation will be issued, sum- 
moning the peers and members of the House of 
Commons to meet for the despatch of public busi- 
ness, 

The number of ships despatched by the Govern- 
ment officials during the month was 62, containing 
in all 23,280 passengers, including 1770 emigrants, 
principally Scotch, from the depot at Birkenhead, 
all of whom are bound for Australia. 

The new planet discovered by J. R. Hind, 8mo, 


| 22d, has been named by him “ Fortuna.” 


During the past few days, destructive freshets 
have occurred in the northern parts of Scotland. 

France.—The Presilent’s return to Paris was to 
take place on the 17th inst. Ministers had received 
notice that immediately on the President’s atrival 
in Paris, a Cabinet Council would be held of so im- 
portant a character as to require the presence of 
all. The impression generally prevails that the 
empire will then be declared. 

Petitions have been circulated for signature in 
the faubourgs of Paris within a few days past, de- 
manding from the Senate that Louis Napoleon be 
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named Consul for life. This scheme is attributed 
to Jerome Bonaparte and other membe.s of the 
family of Bonaparte, whose ambition would receive 
a check by Louis stepping over their heads to the 
thione. 

All the environs of Strasbourg and the neighbor- 
ing villages are still under water, from the giving 
way of the dykes, which were built to protect them 
from the Rhine. 

Parussia.—Prussia maintains a firm attitude re- 
specting the tariff negotiations. The Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the coalition States are quitting Berlin, 
their stay being useless after the decided answer of 
the Prussian Government, which will now only ad- 
mit tothe Congress of the Zoliverein those Govern- 
ments which have consented to re-establish that 
body without condition or reserve in favor of a fu- 
ture treaty with Austria. 

Accounts from the districts where cholera had 
prevailed, continue favorable. In Posen the dis- 
ease hal so much decreased that no bulletins were 
to be issued. 

Austria.—The Vienna press begins to allude, 
though with extreme caution, to the possibility of a 
commercial crisis being brought about by the dimin- 
ution of the paper currency. 

According to the New Prussian Gazette, Austria 
is raising large additions to its forces; and some of 
the papers even hint at coercive measures towards 
Prussia, on account of her obstinacy on the Zollve- 
rein question. The Emperor has resumed his 


travels in Croatia. 

There are annually throughout Germany 40,000 
deaths from delirium tremens; in the Zollverein 
alone, 300,000,000 quarts of brandy are sold and 
consumed, and in Hesse, one-half the grain pro- 


duced is used for distillation. 

Iraty.—The Pope returned to Rome, from Casile 
Go dolfo, on the 26th ult. 

Turkey.—Last accounts state that the Sultan is 
so seriously indispused that fears of a fatal termina- 
tion to his disease are entertained. 

The negotiations between England and the Porte 
respecting the right of armed vessels to pass the 
Bosphorus progresses slowly. 

The war between Russia and Circassia is still 
raging. 

A correspondent from Beyrout of the 14th ult. 
states that the Druses had taken up a strong position, 
and were in possession of arms and amunition. 
The camp near Tel-el-Fares was fortified. On the 
10th ult. three battalions of regular troops received 
orders 10 march on Damascus in all haste. Great 
fermentation prevailed in the districts of Gazza, 
Naplouze, and Latakia. The pachalic of Bagdad 
was in astate of anarchy, and numerous hordes of 
Arabs, descending from the mountains, pillaged the 
caravans. 

Care or Goop Horr.—News from the Cape to 
8 mo. 29th have been received. The Caffre Chief 
Kreli is said to have retired from his ‘‘Great Place”’ 
into the coast country, 150 miles distant, where 
there are extensive forests suited to concealment 
and pasterage. There had been several skirmishes 
in other parts of the district, between the burghers 
and the Caffres. 

Manpetra.—Advices from Madeira represent that 
island as being in a lamentable state of destitution 
in consequence of the failure of the grape harvest. 

Mexico.— Advices from the city of Mexico to 
the Lith and from Vera Cruz to the 16th inst. have 
been received. 


FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 


The Legislature of the State of Vera Cruz, on 
receipt of advices from the political governor of 
Orizaba, on the 7th of Jast month, that Gen. Marin, 
by order of the Supreme Government, had suppres- 
sed the national guard and suspended the laws at 
that place, passed, in secret session, a series of 
s*ven resolutions, declaring that they considered 
this act on the part of the Supreme Government as 
an attack upon the sovereiguty and independence 
of the State: they approve of the protest of the 
political governor, and recommend him to take com- 
mand of all the troops he can raise when Gen. Ma- 
rin shall have retired. Gen. Marin subsequently 
retired from the city, and then resigned the com- 
mand of the troops. 

The siege of O:izaba by the insurgents had been 
raised. They penetrated the city, during an attack, 
as far as the plaza, but were driven back by the 
national guard. 


There is an expectation of political difficulties at 
San Luis Potosi, The Permanent Deputation, or 
Committee, he State Congress together in 
extraordinar ; in order to take such mea- 
sures as may be considered necessary to prevent 
any political commotion in the State. The State 
Governor this decree, declaring that there 

tb the public tranquillity; but 


ersisted in their resolution, and the 
Congress began organizing on the 3d ult. 


Utan.—By late ad vices from Utah we learn that 
affairs in this State are highly prosperous. The 
emigrants are generally arriving in good health, and 
their Presence givesa great impetus to trade. The 
Mormons are building wp a dense city on Salt Lake. 
Their Tabernacle is completed and settlements are 
extending in every direction. The crops are very 
large, and it is thought there will be a large surplus 
beyond the quantity required for home consump- 
tion, 


Domestic.—The National Intelligencer states that 
a Postal Convention has been concluded between 
the United States and Prussia, by which a closed 
mail ts hereafier to be regularly exchanged between 
the officers of New York und Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and Boston and Aix-la-Chapelle, via London 
and Ostend, the most expeditious route to the 
Continent. A uniform postage rate of thirty cents, 
of which pre-payment is to be optional in both 
countries, has been agreed upon as regards all let- 
ters addressed from any part of the United States 
to any part of the German-Austrian Postal Union, 
(embracing Prussia, all the other German States, 
and the whole of the Austrian Empire,) and from 
any part of the German-Austrian Postal Union to 
“7 part of the United States. 
ewspapers sent in this mail from one country to 
the other are to be prepaid six cents each, this be- 
ing also the full postage. Provision is likewise 
made for corespondence to and from countries be- 
yond the Postal Union, and the rates of postage es- 
tablished, prepayment of which, in most cases, is 
also to be optional on either side; and it is expected 
the arrangement will go fully into effect on or about 
the first of next month. Inthe mean time, postage 
tables, containing particular instructions on this 
subject, are to be sent to postmasiers generally 
throughout the United States. 
Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, died at his 
residence at Marsnfield, at 3 o’clock on the morn, 
ing of the 24th inst., in the 7ist y his age. 
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